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THE ATTRACTIONS OF HEAVEN AND EARTH 
ASTRONOMICALLY ILLUSTRATED. 


For I am in a strait betwixt two, having a desire to 
depart and to be with Christ, which is far better. 
Nevertheless, to abide in the flesh is more needful for 
you —Philippians i. 23, 24. 

Attraction and repulsion are the two great 
principles by which the spiritual, as well as the 
material, world is controlled. The former tends 
to unite mind to mind and matter to matter, the 
latter to drive them asunder. And the struggle 
that is going on between them originates most of 
- the movements of matter and of mind in the uni- 
verse. When we speak, however, of mental at- 
tractions and repulsions, we use language figura- 
tively. We mean by the first only those mutual 
affections which unite those who have similar 
opinions, and feelings, and aims; and by the 
latter we mean those antipathies which result 
from dissimilar opinions, feelings, and aims. 
There is, however, a strong analogy between the 
literal attractions and repulsions of matter and 
the affections and antipathies of mind, so that 
the latter may be illustrated by the former. And 
to some illustrations of this sort I wish to call 
your attention at this time. 

The text represents Paul as almost balanced 
between two powerful attractions—-those of 
heaven and those of earth. So far as his own 
happiness was concerned, the attractions of the 
heavenly world were vastly the more powerful ; 
for he says that to depart and be with Christ is 
better beyond expression—using the strongest 
superlative in the Greek language, and to which 
we have no phrase exactly corresponding, but 
which Dr. Doddridge renders by the words better 
beyond expression. When he thought of the 
glories of the heavenly state, and of being ad- 
mitted to the immediate society of Christ, his 
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heart was drawn upward by an almost*»verwhelm- 
But when he thought of leaving his 
Christian friends and converts in a dangerous 
world, and that by his continuance with them he 
might help them in their spiritual warfare, and 
be the means of the conversion of others, he felt 
the ties that bound him to his friends, and his 
duty holding him to the world with an equal 
power ; so that, upon the whole, he could not 
decide in which direction he was more forcibly 
drawn. 

The attractions of heaven and of earth are the 
two great influences by which men in all ages, 
and especially Christian men, are governed. Very 
few indeed are in doubt which is the stronger 
force ; for, alas! most of us know very well that 
our hearts cleave to this world with almost irre- 
sistible impulse, while heaven seems distant and 
but feebly attractive. Still we shall find, now 
and at all times, some at almost every point along 
the scale between the extremes of entire devotion 
to the world and entire devotion to God ; and it 
may not be unprofitable to spend a few moments 
in drawing some illustrations of the mode in 
which these two influences operate, from the laws 
of attraction which control the heavenly bodies, 
as they are developed by the researches of modern 
astronomy. Most of these illustrations are de- 
rived from the manner in which the earth, moon, 
and sun operate upon one another—the sun re- 
presenting heaven, the moon the Christian, and 
the earth the central point of all influences which 
act on man this side eternity. 

In the first place, in order to cause any body 
to revolve around a larger one ina circular orbit, 
so as to be always equidistant from it, it is neces- 
sary that a certain amount of force be imparted 
to the revolving body, and in a certain direction. 
In the case of the planets, the two forces are so 
balanced as to produce a nearly circular motion ; 
but in the case of the comets, they are so un- 
equal,—the impulsive or tangential force so pre- 
dominates over the attractive,—that they move 
in elliptical orbits. Now, let us imagine the 
earth moving in a circular orbit around the sun, 
by a proper equilibrium of the two acting forces, 
and at a certain point of its orbit to receive a 
new impulse in the direction of its motion. The 
consequence would be to change its orbit from a 
circle to an ellipse. It would, however, return 
to the place where the additional force was given ; 
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and when it reached that point, which would be 
the perihelion of its orbit, suppose it to receive 
another new impulse, and at each return another. 
The effect would be to make it revolve in orbits 
more and more eccentric, until at length they 
could not be distinguished from what the math- 
ematicians call a parabola—a curve which never 
returns into itself. In other words, the earth 
would at last go off to a returnless distance, or 
beyond the control of the centre around which it 
had revolved. 

Make another supposition. Imagine the earth, 
when revolving in a circle, at a certain point of 
its orbit to come under the influence of an im- 
pulsive force which, like gravity, shall ever after- 
wards continue to act upon it. The effects, will 
be, that it will receive a constantly increasing 
velocity, and consequently will be continually re- 
ceding farther and farther from the centre, de- 
scribing a sort of helix, which never returns into 
itself. Thus would the body be carried an in- 
finite or returnless distance from the centre. 

These two cases, it appears to me, afford a good 
illustration of professed Christians who act under 
the influence of impulses derived neither from 
the Bible nor the Spirit of God. So long as they 
are controlled by the divine Spirit, or by motives 
derived from the Bible, they will move around 
the great Centre of light and love in circular paths 
with uniform motion and steady light. But 


whenever they give themselves up to other im- 
pulses, from whatever quarter, they are sure to 


be carried farther and farther from God in eccen- 
tric paths ; and nothing but his interposition can 
save them from flying off beyond the hope of 
return. 

Take the case of the man who gives himself 
up to the influence of worldly impulses. Its 
riches, honors, or pleasures become the powerful 
controllers of his movements, and urge him for- 
ward with a constantly accelerated force. Reli- 
gion has not lost its hold upon his conscience ; 
and he still fancies that he is revolving around 
the law of God, as the centre of attraction. But 
to all others it is obvious he is flying off farther 
and farther from that centre, and therefore get- 
ting more and more out of its control. Like the 
revolving earth, when, as I have supposed, it re- 
ceives a new and constantly accelerating impulse, 
the path of this Christian conforms less and less 
to the divine law; he feels less and less the 
power of heavenly things, and they seem more 
distant. The light of God’s countenance becomes 
fainter and feebler. Meanwhile the impelling 
power, the love of the world, rapidly gains 
strength ; and in alittle time, without being con- 
scious of it himself, and unless special, marvel- 
lous, I had almost said miraculous grace bring 
him back, he will become a wandering star, to 
whom is reserved the blackness of darkness for- 
ever. 

Or take the case of the Christian controlled 
and impelled by spiritual pride. Harmoniously 
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and beautifully did he commence his revolutions 
around divine love, as the centre of attraction, 
and with a sense of duty to impel him onward. 
But he chanced to discover his own picture in 
the glass of vanity, and made it his idol. Spiri- 
tual pride came in at once and took the control 
of his heart; and now, instead of worshipping 
God, he adores his own exalted piety. Bigoted 
and censorious towards others, he can see no 
loveliness in their characters, nor tolerate any 
thing that does not conform to his own selfish 
standard. While he boasts of his religious en- 
joyment, and fancies himself living near to God, 
he is in fact driven so far from God that it would 
be strange if he should ever return. 

Next comes the case of the fanatic. A frenzied 
zeal took the place, in his heart, of that charity 
which suffereth long and is kind, by which he 
seemed to be controlled in the early days of his 
religious course. That zeal did, indeed, greatly 
quicken his race, but it was only to drive him 
farther from the true source of all knowledge and 
light ; and away he went, with lightning speed, 
into the region of ignes fatui, which he mistook 
for the Sun of Righteousness; and the wild 
dreams of fancy which were floating in that limbo 
he mistook for new revelations ; and the sparks 
of his own kindling he took to be fire from 
heaven. Impelled by passion himself, he strove 
to urge others forward by the same blind im- 
pulse ; and reason in religion he denounced as 
the enemy of all proper zeal in the cause of God. 
The divine prophecies he interpreted, too, by 
impressions, and made up for deficiencies by in- 
terlarding his own dreams and fancies. With 
him, some terrible event—the downfall of an em- 
pire, the devastations of an earthquake or a vol- 
cano, a wasting sickness, the second coming of 
Christ, or the destruction of the world—was 
always near at hand, and for the best of reasons, 
viz., his own strong impressions. Such a man 
as this often shows, nevertheless, some valuable 
fragment of Christian feeling and conduct. But 
in what an eccentric orbit does he revolve! His 
eccentricities usually become greater and greater, 
until at last he flies off in an orbit which carries 
him entirely out of the regions of common sense 
and rational religion —never to return. 

A case, however, may be quoted from the op- 
posite extreme. A man begins his religious 
course ina circular orbit—that is, there isa 
proper balance in his mind between the influ- 
ences and principles that form a religious char- 
acter. He bows down to the authority of the 
Bible, and receives it asa little child. With 
him, it is evidence enough for any doctrine 
or precept if he can be assured that God has an- 
nounced it. But at length his heart begins to 
be less interested in religious things, and a spirit 
of speculation and scepticism takes possession of 
his mind, and becomes a new and mighty im- 
pulsive power which carries him rapidly away 
from the quiet path in which he had been mov- 
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ing. He soon finds religion to be full of difficul- 
ties which he cannot solve. Having broken loose 
from his former principle, that he would impli- 
citly receive whatever statements God had made, 
and which formed his sheet anchor, he is now 
adrift on the stormy sea of speculation, with 
human reasoning only for his compass. One 
doctrine after another, fairly subjected, as he 
fancies, to this ordeal, and found wanting, he 
throws overboard, until his creed has become a 
mere wreck of old opinions, with nothing in their 
place. His increasing scepticism calls forth the 
animadversions of his Christian brethren ; and 
this wakens in him a pride of opinion to defend 
his new views. Hesoon finds, however, that the 
full inspiration of the Scriptures stands in his 
way ; and he clearly perceives that the sacred 
writers sometimes reason incorrectly, and there- 
fore they sometimes reason without inspiration. 
Thus is he driven farther and farther away from 
the controlling influence of the Bible by the new 
and powerful impulse which speculation and 
scepticism have given him; and the more the 
Bible and its doctrines sink in his estimation, the 
less is the hold of practical religion over his 
heart. In short, his path is becoming wider and 
wider from God and heaven, and of course their 
power over his heart and conscience is less, while 
the force which urges him away from God is gather- 
ing strength ; nor can we have any hope but in 
the all-powerful grace of God that his wanderings 


will ever cease. 
[To be continued.] 


THOMAS BROWN, OF STOKE NEWINGTON, 
ENGLAND. 


This dear Friend, having resided more than 
forty years at Ackworth School, became exten- 
sively known, and, we believe, as extensively 
esteemed. On the termination of his apprentice- 
ship, in 1820, he was appointed one of the writing 
masters. Under various altered arrangements, 
he remained in the service of the Institution till 
the spring of 1854; when he was obliged, by 
failing health, to relinquish his official connexion 
with it. He had, for some time previously, been 
relieved from the arduous duties of the school- 
room ; and, among other services, was for seve- 
ral months engaged in revising and currying 
through the press an entirely new edition of that 
well-known manual—the “ Ackworth Vocabu- 
lary.” For many years previous to leaving, he 
had been the senior teacher in the school. 

Distinguished by a scrupulous punctuality in 
the discharge of his daily duties, and by amiable 
and consistent Christian conduct, his influence 
for good on the young men with whom in suc- 
cession he was associated as teachers, was power- 
fal; nor was it confined to them: it was by no 
means small on the other officers of the Institu- 
tion with whom he was less intimately connected. 
His instructive example still lives in the hearts 
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of his surviving friends, who, in the remem- 
brance of his humble piety, can adopt the Scrip- 
ture declaration, that “ the memory of the just 
is blessed.” 

Probably few persons better estimated his 
worth than the late Robert Whitaker, under 
whose superintendency his character unfolded 
itself through a lengthened acquaintance of 
twenty years. In this early part of his career, 
he was closely united with the late Henry Brady, 
in practically forwarding the introduction of 
scriptural instruction into the boys’ schools. 

By his scholars he was much beloved ; and a 
long succession of pupils from all parts of the 
country, who shared the privilege of his watchful 
and conscientious care, will retain a life-long re- 
collection of his delicate and sensitive mind, and 
of his quiet influence, ever exerted on the side of 
‘‘ whatsoever things are pure, lovely, and of good 
report.” <A pleasing proof of this attachment 
was evinced on his leaving Ackworth, by the 
presentation to him of a Memorial Library, by 
about six hundred Friends who had been under 
his tuition. The gift thus kindly offered was 
highly valued, and was the source of much enjoy- 
ment to our departed friend, who was accus- 
tomed affectionately to exhibit the bound-up 
autographs of the donors, as the volume which 
yielded him especial satisfaction. 

By the School Committee he was much 
esteemed, and amongst them he numbered seve- 
ral personal friends. He met a number of them, 
and many other attached friends at the Quarterly 
Meeting, shortly before leaving Yorkshire, and 
the occasion sensibly impressed him as a time of 
solemn farewell. He was a man of warm affec- 
tions: Ackworth had been the home of his life ; 
and he greatly felt leaving it, and breaking up 
his old associations ; but a distressing cough and 
difficulty of breathing, aggravated by any little 
exertion, demanded complete release from all 
active duties: and on leaving Ackworth he re 
tired to Stoke Newington, where he seemed likely 
to have the benefit of a more genial temperature, 
and at the same time be nearer the diminished 
circle of his relatives. The parting from his col- 
leagues was very affecting to himself and to them, 
and although he bore it, and a subsequent journey 
to London, better than he anticipated, he writes : 
“« My thoughts were often of a pensive cast ; so 
many dear friends of very long standing left be- 
hind, with but little prospect of again meeting 
some of them.” 

He spent the remainder of his life in the soci- 
ety of his only surviving brother. He was much 
confined to the house, and was, in consequence, 
to a large extent, secluded from society ; but he 
kept up a constant correspondence with his Ack- 
worth friends, exhibiting a heartfelt interest even 
in the minutest details. The visit of an old 
acquaintance, or of a former pupil, was particu- 
larly grateful to him. 

Though his health never materially improved, 
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he was able to get out in favorable weather ; and 
was diligent in the attendance of meetings for 
worship, as well as the Monthly and Quarterly 
Meetings with which he had become connected. 
He also took much pleasure in attending many 
of the sittings of the Yearly Meeting. A few 
months before his decease, his connection with 
the Institution at Ackworth was very pleasantly 
renewed by his being placed on the London Com- 
mittee. He repeatedly alluded to the pleasure 
it afforded him to share, even slightly, in the 
business of the school, to hear the minutes of the 
country Committee, and thus become acquainted 
with the details of an Institution he so sincerely 
loved, and, (we may add,) which he had so long 
and faithfully served. 

Thomas Brown habitually evinced a remarka- 
ble consideration for the feelings of others, and 
never appeared more truly joyful than when 
uniting in the gratification of those by whom he 
was surrounded. His unobtrusive and yet hearty 
mode of pleasing and interesting the social circle 
made his company very agreeable; he also dis- 
played much interest in efforts for the mural and 
intellectual improvement of the neighboring pop- 
ulation. 

He was sincerely attached to those views of 
Christian truth which Friends believe themselves 
called to uphold, and he was a simple-hearted 
and consistent member of our religious Society. 
Though taking a very humble, and even depress- 
ing view of his own qualifications for civil or 
religious usefulness,—and probably, from this, 
living somewhat below his vocation,—yet his 
services were highly valued by his friends; his 
daily life bearing evidence that the still small 
voice of the Holy Spirit within, was the guide 
and regulator of his outward conduct. His judg- 
ment was good, and in conference he was a safe 
and judicious counsellor. He was appointed at 
an early age an Overseer, and for a number of 
years before leaving Yorkshire, he also filled the 
station of Elder. 

He was very observant of public proceedings, 
and was much affected by the military frenzy so 
apparent during the war in the Crimea. In re- 
ference to some thanksgiving sermons reported in 
the public papers, he writes, “‘ As might be ex- 
pected, there seems to be a great mixture—an 
intermingling of much that is instructive and 
good, with views and sentiments we can by no 
means unite in, which seem indeed to be anything 
but Christian. I hardly know anything more 
difficult to understand, than that some, if not 
many, really serious characters, (good men, as we 
are bound to presume,) remain unconvinced of 
the inconsistency of all war with New Testament 
doctrine.” 

Towards the close of 1856, Thomas Brown, in 
some private memoranda, alludes to his increased 
difficulty of getting to meeting, “so little exer- 
tion appearing to bring on cough and difficulty of 
breathing, at-times to a discouraging extent. My 
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complaint,”’ he observes, ‘‘ would seem to be ad- 
vancing; and probably the coming winter may 
prove more trying than former ones, should my 
life be spared through it, which I feel at times to 
be uncertain © that I were earnestly engaged 
to seek daily for the only available aid, to be pre- 
pared for the awful summons. A blessed privilege 
indeed, to be ready to render the account with 
joy, and to be able to acknowledge, as L. M.* 
did, ‘ Lhave nothing to tell of but mercy.’ Mercy 
may well indeed be the sinner’s only plea, even 
the mercy of God in Christ Jesus.’ 

This anticipation of his approaching close was 
speedily realized. On First day, the 7th of 12th 
month, though feeling very weak, he rode to 
meeting for the last time, but declined an appoint- 
ment to attend the approaching Monthly Meet- 
ing, as not being equal to the exertion. Two 
days afterwards, under great languor, increased 
illness manifested itself, and his medical attend- 
ant was called in. The struggle was not a long 
one, and on the Fifth day of the same week he 
expired. 

The brief period of this last attack, and the 
retiring character of our dear friend, did not 
allow any large expression of his religious feel- 
ings; but thankfulness and humble hope appeared 
to be the clothing of his mind. Near the close 
he said, * O if 1 should but be favored to land 
safely at last ! but it must be through pardoning 
mercy indeed !’—Annual Monitor. 


For Friends’ Review. 
RELIGIOUS AWAKENING—FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS. 

* Now it is high time to awake out of sleep,” Rom. 
xiii. 11. 

A careful examination of the history of the 
present most remarkable awakening of public at- 
tention and feeling to the subject of religion, has 
led me to the undoubting conclusion that it is a 
genuine work of divine grace, and that if our 
Society would open the door for it, we alsoshould 
be blessed in these times of refreshing. 

Several features are to be remarked in it, that 
have not attended any previous movement since 
an early Christian era. It is accompanied by no 
change in the political condition of large masses 
of the people, nor has the zeal of martyrdom in- 
fused enthusiasm into it. It does not follow the 
movements of any great preacher, as was the case 
in the times of Wesley, Whitfield, and Jonathan 
Edwards. In town and country, in college and 
prison, in the church and family, in the resorts 
of business, and even among the haunts of vice, 
among young and old, and in the most distant 
parts of the country, has the simultaneous move- 
ment arisen. The work is carried on in Union 
assemblies by laymen, and in many meetings the 
clergy do not preside or take an active part. In 
the assemblies, the view is prominently held up 
that the work is not to be left to professional, paid 


* Lucy Maw, to whose death he had been alluding. 
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teachers. Those who feel an immediate call to: 


it are freely invited to give a word of exhortation 
or prayer, and merchants, mechanics, clerks, or 
almost any one, is at liberty to occupy a portion 
of the time. In some of them a time for silent 
prayer is observed. The public meetings are 
conducted with a solemnity and freedom from 
the noisy demonstrations that have characterized 
many “ revivals.’’ The mind shrinks from ex- 
pressing in numbers the multitude who have 
been hopefully turned from the service of sin to 
enter upon a new life, and who are filled with 
remorse for their former life, accompanied with 
trust in the offices of Christ. How many who 
have begun well will fail to carry on the work 
no one can tell ; but as the movement has had 
less of mere excitement than has often been the 
case in “ revivals,’’ we may hope to find the re- 
sult deeper and more lasting. 

It pains me to hear persons who have given but 
little attention to the movement, characterize it 
as all excitement and doubtful in its tendencies. 
However proper it may be for our members to 
avoid participation in exercises not conducted on 
the plan that we are conscientiously attached to, 
it is a serious thing to withdraw our sympathies 
from this wonderful religious awakening. Our 


testimonies are a mere form of sound words, un- 
less they are by Divine Grace sealed upon our 
minds ; and persons, far from our pure standard 
as to doctrines, may be much more truly servants 
of the Lord, and doing far more for the spread 


of His glorious kingdom, than the professors 
amoung us whose hearts are not constantly warmed 
by a divine love that would lead them to seek to 
bring souls to Christ. 

What if, while there are daily added to the 
churches multitudes who shall be saved, it should 
be found that our section of the universal church 
is receiving so few that they can be easily counted 
by units! Is it not time to rouse ourselves to a 
consideration of the causes of these things; to an 
examination whether we are exercising all the 
functions of a Christian Church ? 

Let us not deceive ourselves into an imagined 
superiority by talking of the backsliding indi- 
viduals among the new converts. Is it not to be 
expected that in such multitudes some may fail of 
perseverance in the grace of God? Are all who 
have made a profession among us, or do so now, 
living members of the mystical body of Christ ? 
Are we to suppose that the careful upholding of 
the external standard of truth will, without an 
earnest prevalent religious exercise diffused 
among our members, win souls to Christ, that 
primary function of a true church ? 

I address myself not to the careless or uncon- 
cerned in matters of religion, but to the members 
who make a profession and take part in the dis- 
cipline. Do we go into the highways and hedges, 
and compel sinners tocome in? Do we pour out 
our souls in prayer for the unconverted ?, Do we 
watch for the souls of those around us as they 


that must give account for their opportunities ? 
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Are we so faithful as to be used for the conver- 
sion of sinners; and do we use all the means that 
are available for the spiritual improvement of 
those around us? 

If we should, on careful examination, find that 
our Society is doing far less than others for the 
coming of the kingdom of Christ in the hearts of 
the multitude, let us not, therefore, abandon the 
pure standard of doctrine and practice, into 
which our convictions have led us, as some have 
done, to join themselves to more active societies, 
but let us inquire closely if there be not some 
means of diffusing true religious earnestness that 
are neglected among us. 

Among the most prominent of these means, not 
practised, I believe to be the want of frequent 
meetings in the social circle, and among the 
young, for silent waiting, and for the reading and 
eareful examination of the Scriptures. Chris- 
tianity is eminently social in its effects, and we 
derive great strength from fellowship and sym- 
pathy. When in all time churches were spiritu- 
ally prosperous, the members “spake often to 
one another,”’ and derived strength from frequent 
religious and social communion. So universal an 
accompaniment of deep feeling must be also one 
means of attaining it; both cause and conse- 
quence of religious earnestness. 

In a large city in the West, many have come 
under the influence of divine grace, it is be- 
lieved, through the means of meetings of the 
young for the study of the Scriptures. Such 
small circles established generally and with sin- 
cere desires for a knowledge of the power of 
truth, among those who are in full sympathy, 
would, I believe, exert a most important influence 
in stirring up our members to wore life in all 
their religious duties, and our meetings would 
become places of far deeper religious exercise. 

Those joining from week to week in such small 
gatherings, would perhaps be led into active and 
united efforts, under right guidance, for the con- 
version of souls and for the good of their fellow 
creatures. 

Might we not hope, with the divine blessing 
that must accompany every right effort, that such 
small meetings would materially help to restore 
that zeal for good works which was to constitute 
true Christians ‘a peculiar people?” F. 


To be continued.) 


THE TREES IN WINTER. 

True believers have seasons of unfruitfulness, 
in which they bring forth no good works, or de- 
vout thoughts and aspirations. They are like 
the trees in winter which, although destitute of 
leaves, are not destitute of sap and life, and, 
therefore, when spring returns, bud, and blos- 
som, and bear afresh. The ungodly, however, 
alike resemble withered trees, which at all seasons 
are without sap, and life, and fruit, and conse- 
quently are fit for nothing but fire —C. Seriver. 
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LONDON MEETING FOR SUFFERINGS 
SLAVE TRADE AND SLAVERY. 


ON THE 


At a meeting representing the Religious Society of 
Friends in Great Britain, held in London, the 5th of 
the 2d month, 1858. 

The serious attention of this meeting has been 
directed to the right maintenance of that Chris- 
tian testimony against the slave-trade and slavery, 
which, as a religious body, the Society of Friends 
has long believed it to be a duty to uphold. 

We have heard, with mingled feelings of sur- 
prise and sorrow, that measures are advocated by 
interested parties in this country, as well as by a 
portion of the public press, for introducing from 
Africa, into the British colonies of the West 
Indies, laborers, under the designation of free 
emigrants, for the purpose of supplying an al- 
leged want of labor in those colonies. It is also 
stated, on official authority, that, with the same 
object in view, one or more vessels have been 
already sent, by subjects of the French govern- 
ment, to the African coast, where the most la- 
mentable consequences have already ensued ; for 
it is a fact, announced by our Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, that “there are now extensive 
preparations for war being made in aH the coun- 
tries from which the slaves were brought,” for 
the avowed purpose of obtaining captives to be 
sold into slavery ; and intelligence has recently 
been received of the arrival in Martinique of one 
cargo of human beings, after a passage attended 
with fearful mortality. 

These circumstances alarm us; and we rejoice 
to find that the ministers of our own government 
are fully alive to the danger, and have anticipa- 
ted the fears of the abolitionists. The Earl of 
Clarendon, Minister for Foreign Affairs, and 
other members of the Upper House of Parlia- 
ment, have admitted in that assembly that the 
course countenanced by the Government of 
France is substantially a modified slave-trade. 

It is not needful for us to enter at large into 
the question whether voluntary emigrants can be 
obtained on the coast of Africa—an experiment 
made some years ago, under the auspices of our 
own government, having proved that such a class 
of laborers cannot, to any extent, be procured, 
even under the very best arrangements. We 
believe that the poor, ignorant natives are utterly 
incompetent to understand the nature of such a 
contract, and that they cannot foresee the conse- 
quences of entering into an agreement to serve as 
laborers in a distant country. This system could 
not fail to open the way for the sale of their sub- 
jects by their chiefs, and for the renewal of those 
murderous wars which were maintained to pro- 
cure additional victims, as well as for the re in- 
troduction of those miseries and desolations which 
are inseparably connected with this horrible 
traffic. 

It is a cheering fact that a peaceful and legiti- 
mate commerce, in the native productions of the 
country, has been established, and has been in- 
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creasing from year to year. Whilst this has 
proved highly advantageous to Africa, it has, at 
the same time, tended to promote an important 
and legitimate branch of trade in this and other 
countries. But it is stated on high authority, that 
“the whole of this rising trade and this increas- 
ing prosperity to the Africans was now threaten- 
ed with destruction.” How deplorable, how 
wicked, then, would it be to endanger the revival 
of the African slave-trade—a trade which has 
been condemned by the united voice of the civil- 
ized world. 

The proposed scheme for obtaining laborers 
from the coast of Africa has been based on the 
assumption of a deficiency of labor in the West 
India colonies. That such deficiency does not 
really exist, we believe is capable of satisfactory 
proof; but were it otherwise—were the defi- 
ciency ever so great—no commercial advantages 
should for a moment be allowed to prevail against 
the eternal principles of righteousness, mercy, 
and truth. Under all the serious disadvantages 
which have attended them, multitudes of the 
emancipated negroes in the British colonies have 
advanced in the scale of civil and religious soci- 
ety; and this has taken place notwithstanding 
the arbitrary treatment too generally experienced 
from their former owners. When hired as la- 
borers, they have often been neither adequately 
remunerated nor their wages punctually paid. 
From these causes, and from a natural love of 
independence, they have become, in thousands 
of instances, smali and independent landed pro- 
prietors. Were they uniformly treated with jus- 
tice and consideration, there is reason to believe 
there would be, even now, a supply of free labor 
amply sufficient to meet the wants of the planters. 

Whilst thus manifesting our continued sympa- 
thy for the natives of Africa and their descend- 
ants, we commend to the serious attention of all 
the appeal of our Yearly Meeting of 1849, on the 
iniquity of the slave-trade and of slavery. This 
appeal upholds those great Christian principles 
which utterly condemn, and, wherever they are 
acted on, must put an end to those unrighteous 
practices against which we are pleading. 

We trust that the enlightened conviction, 
which pervades the minds of the inhabitants of 
Great Britain and France, of the enormity of 
these sins in the sight of our Father in heaven, 
will be so publicly exhibited, in a Christian spirit, 
that the rulers of the two countries will be 
strengthened to resist all future attempts to inter- 
fere with the inalienable rights of man, and 
henceforth to maintain inviolate the complete 
abolition of the slave-trade and of Slavery. Sign- 
ed, by direction of the meeting. 

Rosert Forster, Clerk. 


It were better to be of no church, than to 


be bitter for any. Bitterness comes very near 
to enmity, and that is Beelzebub ; because the 
perfection of wickedness.’—W_ Penn. 
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For Friends’ Review. 
ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS FOR THE DIFFUSION | 
OF RELIGIOUS AND USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 


The following report of the Committee on 
Publication was read at a meeting of the Asso- 
ciation, held 4th mo. 21st, and directed to be 
published, with a view further to extend an in- 
terest in its objects. 


Since the last meeting, the following volumes 
have been placed in the hands of the stereotyper 
—viz: “Memoirs of Elizabeth Fry,” “ Views 
on Slavery a century ago,’ “Memoir of Wm. 
Penn,” ‘“ Memoir of Maria Fox,” “ Youthful 
Pilgrims,” ‘Selection from the Epistles of 
George Fox,’’ and “ the Letters of Isaac Pening- 
ton.” Other volumes, authorized to be printed 
by the Association, will be commenced forthwith. 
Small editions of “ Elizabeth Fry” and “Views 
on Slavery”’ have been printed, and are nearly 
ready for publication. 

The first volume of the juvenile series, ‘Aunt 
Jane’s Verses,” has been delayed in order to 
procure from England copies of some of the wood 
cuts with which it isembellished. By the kind- 
ness of the author, these have been secured, and 
have arrived in New York. The stereotyping of 


the volume will be immediately commenced. 
The Committee are gratified to be able to state 

that a “‘ Memoir of Thomas Story,”’ and one of 

“‘ Margaret (Fell) Fox,” are being prepared and 


will shortly be offered to the Association with 
the stereotype plates. 

Although the labors of the Association are but 
begun, the interest of the movement continues 
increasingly to develope itself. In a community 
where almost every child learns to read, and 
where, from our institutions, the temptations con- 
sequent upon this instruction are very great, it 
is of the utmost moment that truth should be 
presented freely and in an attractive form. 
Variety in the subjects treated, neatness in the 
mechanical execution of the volumes in which 
they are discussed, simplicity in expression, 
abundance of truthful narrative and fulness of 
illustration, are needed in order to reach the 
great body of readers, and preoecupy that ground 
in which unscrupulous men are ever ready, for 
the sake of gain, to scatter broadcast the seeds of | 
vice. 

We believe that the principles of Christianity 
as held by Friends are peculiarly adapted to the 
wants of such a community; they commend 
themselves by their plainness and simplicity ; 
they address us as individuals ; they do not ne- 
cessarily require any formal organization; they | 
call men from a dependence on their fellow men, | 
and, above all, they satisfy that sense of want) 
which nothing but Divine truth can appease. 

There are many practical testimonies of our 
religious Society which should be more. freely 
brought into notice through the publications of 
the Association. The disuse of water baptism 
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|and other typical rites, silent worship, the un- 


lawfulness of war, of oaths, and of dissipating 
amusements,&c. are topics which might be treated 
in these small volumes with great advantage to the 
community. Happily, nearly all these subjects 
have already been discussed by approved writers, 
and little more is needed than carefully to select 
the papers and publish them apart, with refer- 
ence to the special object in view. Often the 
views of more than one Friend on the same topic 
might be usefully printed in a single volume, as 
on almost every question the same subject pre- 
sents itself in different aspects to different minds. 

Selections from the printed Epistles of London 
and other Yearly Meetings might be made 
with obvious benefit, much of the valuable 
matter in these papers being now inaccessible to 
most readers. 

The proper continuation of the juvenile series 
is an object of much interest. It is difficult to 
over estimate the importance of storing the 
memory of young children with hymns, simple 
verses, and true narratives, tending to foster a 
love of nature, of their kind, and of the brute crea- 
tion, and to develope that tenderness of feeling 
which is so natural to early life, but so likely to 
be lost by contact with the world. To lead their 
thoughts gently from outward things to their 
Father in Heaven; to associate in their minds 
peace and goodness, true enjoyment with self- 
restraint, and the doing of good to others with 
their pleasantest recollections of home and child- 
hood, is a training which may reasonably be ex- 
pected to yield the most enduring fruits. To 
aid those who are seeking thus to train their 
children, is an object which we may well keep in 
view as one of our most important aims. 


From the British Friend.; 


SINGULAR SUPPORTER OF THE ANTI-SLAVERY 
MOVEMENT. 

Now that the subject of slavery is again pro- 
minently before the public, the following anec- 
dote will, perhaps, prove interesting to some of 
your readers, if the introduction of it into your 
columns will not exclude matter of deeper import. 

In the museum of the United Service Institu- 
tion are the jaws of a large shark, placed side by 
Side with a glass case of printed memoranda, in 
the Spanish language, and between which, of 
course, at first sight, no connection seems pos- 
sible. Their history, however, is briefly this:— 

“ Our Queen’s ship Abergavenny chased, off St. 
Domingo, the Nancy, a suspected slaver, which 
contrived, by superior sailing, to escape, though, 
in the excitement of the chase, she threw over- 
board her real papers, which were immediately 


| swallowed at a gulp by a large shark. The fish 


soon recovering its appetite upon such light diet, 
was caught by some of the crew of the Aberya- 
venny. The papers, which he had not troubled 
himself to masticate, were found in this case un- 
















extraordinary a manner. 







for the inspection of the curious. 


tee of their authenticity. Yours, &c., 
MarpsTonE, 3d Month, 1858. T. F. 
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represented as, in general, satisfactory. 
































































































































These documents, none the worse for the ter- 
rible ordeal they have undergone, together with 
the jaws of the grim supporter of the anti- 
slavery movement, are now placed, side by side, 


The position they occupy is, I think, a guaran- 


PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MONTH 1, 1858. 


PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING, —Con- 
CLUDED.~——Our account, last week, of the pro- 
ceedings of this meeting, was up to Third-day 
evening. As the meeting of Ministers and | 
Elders convened at nine o’clock, Fourth-day 
morning, the sitting of the Yearly Meeting did 
not commence until eleven o’clock. After the 
expression, by several Friends, of their concern 
in relation to the discordant and divided condi- 
tion of the Yearly Meeting, a report was read 
from the committee which has charge of West- 
town Boarding School. The state of the school 
for the year ending in the 10th mo. last was 


The Clerk next introduced a Report from the 
Representatives of last year, to whom was refer- 
red the consideration of our epistolary correspond- 
ence and the disunity existing amongst us. It will 
be recollected that, at our last Yearly Meeting, 
after a Committee had been appointed to prepare 
replies to Epistles from the Yearly Meetings of 
London and Dublin, and from the body in Ohio 
of which Benjamin Hoyle is Clerk—no Epistles 
having been received from any of the American 
Yearly Meetings—a proposition was made that, 
on the withdrawal from the meeting house of | 
those who had persisted in a correspondence and 
fellowship with the separate body in Ohio, such 
Friends as wished to retain their membership 
and connection with the Society of Friends, 
should remain and hold Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting in unity with the ancient Yearly Meet- 
ings. To prevent this step, the preparation of 
Epistles, as proposed, was abandoned, and the 
Representatives from the Quarterly Meetings were 
constituted a Committee to consider, and if way 
opened, propose some measure for the removal 
of our difficulties. In making a Minute of this 
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injured. The Nancy was followed to her real 
destination, overtaken, seized, and condemned 
on the evidence of the papers recovered in so 


conclusion, the Clerk inserted a prohibition 
which, it seemed to us, would defeat the pro- 
fessed object—for by directing that no previous 
decision of the Yearly Meeting should be inter- 
| fered with or unsettled, it effectually closed the 
way against annulling the decision on record, 
which acknowledged the separate body in Ohio as 
the true Yearly Meeting. Accordingly, we find 
that the Report now read from the Representa- 
tives avoids the great question at issue, and in- 


= |stead of proposing some measure for its settle- 


ment, merely states that ‘no way opened to re- 
commend to the Yearly Meeting a resumption of 
its correspondence with other Yearly Meetings, 
at the present time.”’ It should be observed that, 
excepting Dublin, all the other Yearly Meetings 
| had suspended correspondence with Philadelphia, 
and the only condition on which they will be 
willing to resume it, is the renunciation by 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of its fellowship 
with the separate body in Ohio. The adoption 
of this Report is therefore, we fear, really a de- 
termination to sustain that fellowship, and con- 
tinue isolated from all the Yearly Meetings of the 
Society. It also prolongs, and will probably in- 
crease the anarchy and discord which prevail in 
our subordinate Meetings, and seriously inter- 
fere with the rights of members. Ministers 
coming with proper certificates from other Yearly 
Meetings, including London and Dublin, have 
been prevented from attending to their religious 
concerns, and debarred the privilege of visiting 
and hulding meetings; while the certificates of 
Ministers belonging to the separate Meetings 
in New England and Maryland, have been re- 
ceived in our Quarterly and Monthly Meetings, 
and those Ministers allowed and encouraged to 
attend and appoint meetings. Certificates of 
membership for our own members who remove 
within the limits of other Yearly Meetings are 
refused to be granted, notwithstanding the ex- 
press directions of our Discipline ; while certifi- 
| cates of membership issued by Meetings which 
have been disowned by all the other Yearly 
Meetings are received by our Monthly Meetings. 

In the afternoon of Fourth-day, a Report was 
read from the Indian Committee, and it appeared 
that the Boarding School established for Indian 
children, a few years since, at the Alleghany 
Reservation, N. Y., has been suspended, from 
the want of a Superintendent and Teacher. It 
is earnestly to be hoped that this important work 
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may not be suffered long to languish, but that 
persons suitably qualified to conduct it may be 
found. 

Statements from the Quarterly Meetings were 
read, showing that about seventy of their mem- 
bers occasionally use spirituous liquors as a drink. 
Little variation has occurred in the numbers thus 
reported for several years past, but the labors of 
committees of the Monthly Meetings have pro- 
bably prevented an increase. At the present 
juncture, when a change in the License Law of 
Peynsylvania threatens to multiply drinking 
houses to an alarming extent, renewed, earnest 
efforts should be made by Friends to turn back 
the tide of ruin. We have long regretted that 
the word intoxicating has not been substituted 
for spirituous in the minutes and advices sent 
down to the subordinate Meetings by the Yearly 
Meeting. It is well known that much of the 
drunkenness which abounds in our cities and 
leads to the commission of many murders ahd a 
large amount of other crimes, is caused by the 
use of liquors which are not called spirituous, 
and yet are intoxicating. 

Fifth-day morning, meetings for worship were 
held in the four Meeting houses, and the last sit- 
ting of the Yearly Meeting was held in the after- 
noon, but there was little business beside read- 
ing the statistics from the Quarterly Meetings on 
the subject of education, to which we may refer 
hereafter. 

We wish to cherish and encourage a hopeful 
spirit, and to look forward to a time when Phi- 
ladelphia Yearly Meeting may. be held free from 
those distracting and desolating influences which 
so fearfully mar its prosperity and threaten to lay 
it waste; but the great truth, uttered by infalli- 

le lips, should be remembered with deep warn- 
ing :—*‘ if a house be divided against itself, that 
house cannot stand.” 


INstITUTION For CoLorED CuiLpReN.—In 
the “ Appeal on behalf of the colored races,” 
about to be published by Philadelphia Yearly 


. . . | 
Meeting, the education and general improvement 


of the free colored people are properly and 
strongly represented as objects of great import- 
ance, demanding the aid of the white race. The 
Union Literary Institute in Indiana, has been 
for several years past occasionally noticed in the 
Review, and commended to the favorable con- 
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sideration and liberality of its readers. Con-| dear Friend bore a long and painful sickness with 
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ducted, to some extent, on the manual labor plan, 
and with strict regard to economy, and having the 
single object of benefit to the colored people in 
view, it deserves the confidence and assistance of 
those who gladly “‘ remember the words of the 
Lord Jesus, how he said, It is more blessed to 
give than to receive.” 

A few years since, this school was relieved from 
debt and enabled to pursue its useful career, 
through contributions collected by William Beard, 
in Pennsylvania, and some of the Eastern States. 
It remains clear of indebtedness, but the trustees 
need assistance to build a substantial school- 
house, increase their library, and accomplish 
other ends that will promote the efficiency of the 
institution. Our friend William Beard is again 
in this city, and intends to travel further east, 
us agent for the trustees. His credentials are 
ample to secure the confidence of the benevolent 
on whom he may call, and we trust his faithful 
labors will be rewarded with much fruit. 


Marriep, At Friends Meeting House, Mamaroneck, 
Westchester county, New York, on the lah ult., 
Epmunp Titus, of New York, to Estuer G., daughter 
of Benedict and Phebe Carpenter, of the former place. 

——, At Oak Ridge Meeting, Grant county, Ind., 

on the 25th of 11th mo. last, Jesse G. M. Carsy, son 
of Isaac and Elizabeth Carey, to Jane Haltsuey, 
daughter of John and Ann Haisley. 
, At the same place, on the 24th of the 3d 
month last, Wittram M. Carey, son of Isaac and Eliza- 
beth Carey, to Saran Ann Hatstey, daughter of Ery 
and Emma Haisley, all members of Oak Ridge 
Monthly Meeting. 








Diep, At the residence of his brother-in-law Elias 
Bundy, in Rusb county, Indiana, on the 4th of Ist 
mo. last, Parker NicHoLson, in the 38th year of his 
age, a member of Walnut Ridge Monthly Meeting. Dur- 
ing his illness he suffered great physical pain, which 
sometimes affected his mind, but he often expresseda 
desire to go, if consistent with the divine will, where 
he would find rest. The evening before his departure 
he expressed that he did not wish to recover to be in 
this world of trouble. His friends and relatives are 
consoled with a belief that his end was in peace. 
, In Scipio, 2d mo. 19th, 1858, in the 85th year 

of her age, Racuet Ezy, widow of John Ely, formerly 
}of Bucks county, Pennsylvania, and a member of 
Scipio Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

——, Suddenly, in Harford county, Maryland, on 
the 2lst of 3d month last, Racnen. Moore, wife of 
Isaac Moore, an esteemed member and overseer of 
| Deer Creek Monthly Meeting, in the 70th year of her 
age. 

——, In Lee, N. H., on the 16th ult., M. Janz, wife 
of Jonathan Cartland, and grand-daughter of the late 
Jeremiah Smith, of Exeter, N. H., in the thirty-fourth 
year of her age. The deceased was a member of Dover 
Vonthly Meeting. 

, In Carthage, Rush county, Ind., on the 1st of 
4th month, Hermon ALLEN, in the 67th year of his age, 
a member of Walnut Ridge Monthly Meeting. This 
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much patience and meekness, often imparting religious 
advice and counsel to his children, and said he saw 
nothing in his way but that he would be admitted to 
rest through the mercies of a divine Redeemer on 
whose arm he relied for support. 

Diep, Near Annapolis, Parke county, Ind., on the 
17th of 1st month last, Ina W. MENDENHALL, in the 
48th year of his age, a member of Springfield Monthly 
Meeting, North Carolina, whence he had lately re- 
moved with his family. He bore his severe illness 
with much patience, manifesting a meek and quiet 
spirit, and very near his close expressed, with reference 
to the Saviour, “ Thou art my all in all,” and quietly 
fell asleep. 

——, On the 9th ult., Bensamin Jones, an esteemed 
mewber of Centre Monthly Meeting, in the 53d year of 
his age. His sickness was short, and his dissolution 
unlooked for so soon by either himself, his friends 
or his physician; but from the composedness of his 
mind near the last, and from some expressions he 
dropped, we have a comfortable hope that he has 
passed from a world of trouble, anxiety and care, to 
a world of rest and peace. He was much attached to 
the testimonies and practices of Friends, and occupied 
several important stations in the Society. Thus we 
are reminded, that “in the midst of life we are in 
death. 

——, In Caroline county, Va., on the 8th of 3d 
month, ALrrep Ricks, in the 58th year of his age. 
Humble, unobtrusive, and retiring in his demeanor, 
just and honorable in his dealings, few had attained 
his period in life with a more unblemished character. 

Gently did the angel of death lay his hand upon 
him. He suffered scarcely any pain throughout a lin- 
gering illness, and was favored with great patience, 
composure, and resignation. For the last two weeks 
his strength rapidly failed, and fully aware of his ap- 
proaching dissolution, he was the first to announce it 
to his distressed family. 

When he could scarcely articulate from the soreness 
and dryness of his throat, in broken sentences he was 
heard in supplication, and an evidence was mercifully 
granted of his acceptance. ‘ All is well, all is well,” 
“ farewell!” were his last words, a short time before 
he breathed his last, thus leaving to his sorrowing 
family, the consoling assurance that his end was 
peace, and, we fervently trust, he “fell asleep in 
his Saviour and Redeemer.” 

, On the 9th ult, near Freeport, Harrison Co., 
Ohio, Mary H., daughter of Israel and Catharine Wil- 
son, in the 20th year of her age, a member of Flushing 
Monthly Meeting. She was of a modest and retiring 
disposition, and was much beloved by a large circle 
of friends and relatives. She ‘manifested great con- 
cern during her protracted illness, that she might be 
resigned to the will of her Heavenly Father, and that 
she might be favored with patience to endure her suf- 
ferings to the end. 

About a week before her decease, she told those 
around her, “ She believed she had but a few more 
days to live,” saying, she was resigned to die, and 
that she believed there was a mansion prepared for 
her. Then said, “I feel the love of my Saviour this 
morning more than ever ; I feel no fear of death.” She 
entreated her relatives ‘ not to weep for her, but give 
her up cheerfully, and prepare to meet her in Heaven.” 
At another time, on her father remarking to her that 
she had a great deal to bear, she replied, “‘I believe 
my Heavenly Father will not lay any thing upon me 
but what He will enable me to bear.” And again, 
when suffering, she very impressively said, ‘“‘ Come 
unto me all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I 
will give you rest ; take my yoke upon you and learn 
of me, for I am meek and lowly of heart, and ye shall 
find rest unto your souls, for my yoke is easy and my 
burden is light.” On the day of her departure, when 
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laboring under deep suffering, she was led to fear that 
she would be forsaken, and that her patience would 
become exhausted, and prayed to her Heavenly Father 
to take her to Himself. Soon after, she became easy, 
and said her doubts were at an end, and then said, 
“ Oh trust in the Lord, for His love is more precious 
than all earthly things ;” then saying she was about 
done with this life, but she felt that she had one which 
was far more precious, she added, ‘‘ Farewell all,” 
and quietly passed away, we trust, to a mansion of 
rest and peace. 


NEW YORK YEARLY MEETING SCHOOL AT 
UNION SPRINGS. 

Arrangements having been completed for opening 
the Yearly Meeting School at Union Springs, N. ¥&, on 
Third day, the 11th of 5th month next, it is requested 
that all who desire to attend for the summer term, 
may give immediate or early notice. 

It is believed that for comfortable accommodations, 
proper care, and for a pleasant and healthy situation, 
this School will not be excelled by any in the coun- 
try ; while provision has been made for imparting full 
instruction in the common English branches, in Math- 
ematics, the Natural Sciences, and the Languages. 
Particular attention will be given to the practical appli- 
cation of knowledge, and to the acquirement of such as 
may be most useful in the ordinary business of life. 
The‘summer term is to continue about five months, 
and the cost of board, washing, and tuition, is to be 
$50 for the term. 

Accommodations can be furnished at the School for 
girls of any age, and for boys under fourteen years ; 
but a limited number of older boys or young men may 
be accommodated at Friends’ families in the neighbor- 
hood. 
for the 


Ws. H. Cuasz, 
Committee. 


J.J. Tuomas, 

Union Springs, 4th mo., 1858. 

N. B.—The steamboat connecting the New York 
and Erie, and New York Central Railroads, lands 
within ten minutes walk of the School; leaving Ithaca 
(in connection with New York and Erie trains) at 7 
A. M.; and leaving Cayuga on the Auburn branch of 
the Central Railroad, about half past 1 P. M., on the 
arrival of the first Express train from Albany, and 
after the first two trains have arrived from the west. 
Scholars arriving on the 10th and 11th will be met at 
the Steamboat landing at Union Springs with convey- 
ances. 


PROSPECTUS OF “‘ THE NORTH AND SOUTH.” 
ELIHU BURRITT, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. 


On and after the 1st of May, 1858, a small Weekly 
Newspaper will be published in New Britain, to be 
called “ The North and South.” It will advocate a 
brotherly and generous co-partnership of the two 
great sections of the Republic in removing, fully and 
forever, the only source of their past and present 
estrangements, in a way perfectly compatible with the 
letter and spirit of the Federal Constitution, with the 
sovereignty of the several States, and with individual 
rights and claims under their existing laws. Adopt- 
ing the motto: “ Union for Emancipation, and Eman- 
cipation for Union,” it will seek first to unite the mil- 
lions of all sections and parties who deprecate the 
existence of Slavery, from moral, political, or econom- 
ical considerations, in a plan of co-operation for its 
peaceful and gradual extinction, by which the South- 
ern States shall receive a fair and honorable compen- 
sation for the manumission of their slaves, whenever 
they shall be disposed to perform that act of justice, 
humanity and patriotism. 
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In all other respects, “‘ The North and South” will be 
like the old “ Christian Citizen,” which the Editor pub- 
lished several years in Worcester, Mass. It will 
endeavor to discnss all the great questions of the day 
in a Christian and catholic spirit, free from any color- 
ing or bias of party, sect, or section. Every weekly 
number will contain condensed editorials, summaries 
of Domestic and Foreign News ; and a great variety 
of original articles, on different topics, by the editor 
and correspondents at home and abroad. It will pre- 
sent appropriate matter for Family and Sabbath 
Reading, serving up something instructive for every 
member of the Fire-side Circle, from the merry Chil- 
dren that give it the light and music of their gladness, 
to the aged sires and mothers shedding upon it the 
softening twilight of their winter years. It will have 
a weekly word for the Farmer, and frequently one for 
the Mechanic, Merchant, Apprentice, and Clerk, which 
may contain pleasant and useful suggestions. In a 
word, it will aim to make up in real value and variety 
what it may seem to lack in superficial size ; and give 
as large a dollar’s worth of reading, in the course of a 
year, as will amply satisfy the expectations of its 
subscribers. 

Terms.—One dollar per annum in advance, or on 
receipt of the first number. 

Subscriptions, 
&c., may be addressed to 


Communications, Advertisements, 
ELIHU BURRITT, 
New Britain, Connecticut. 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 


The Stated Annual Meeting of the Haverford School 
Association, will be held at the Committee room, Arch 
Street, on Second-day afternoon, Fifth month 10th, 
1858, at 4 o’clock. CHARLES ELLIS, Sec’y. 

2t. 


WEST-TOWN BOARDING-SCHOOL. 


The Summer Session of the School will commence 
on Second day, the 10th of Fifth month. Parents and 
Guardians intending to send children as pupils, will 
please make early application for their admission to 
JosepH Snowpen, Superintendent at the School, or 
Josepn Scarrercoop, Treasurer, No. 304 Arch street, 
Philadelphia. 

Third month 16th, 1858. 


FREE LABOR GOODS. 


The undersigned, persevering through many obsta- 
cles, continues to devote his undivided attention to 
maintaining a stock of Free Labor Dry Goods and 
Groceries. Having a large stock of staple Dry Goods | 
on hand, the friends of free labor are earnestly re- | 
quested to send in their orders liberally to sustain the 
movement in efficiency. 

Samples of goods will be sent to those wishing to 
purchase, who cannot visit the store. Please be par- 
ticular to address letters to Box 2170, or to N. W. 
corner of 5th and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia. 


GEO. W. TAYLOR. 





AMERICAN ANNUAL MONITOR FOR 1858. 


For sale by U. Hunt & Son, No. 62 North Fourth st. 
Philadelphia ; S. S. & W. Wood, 389 Broadway, New | 
York; C. Taber & C., New Bedford, Mass.; Murray | 
Shipley, Cincinnati, Ohio; and by Joseph Dickinson, | 
Richmond, Indiana; price 35 cents ; or 42 cents if sent | 
by mail, postage prepaid. 
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THE WONDERS OF INANIMATE NATURE. 


In recommending fruit, I wish not to be un- 
derstood as approving the gratification of a merely 
sensual appetite. I should not, perhaps, have 
much sympathy with the French traveller here, 
who complained, on his return to Europe, that in 
America they had thirty or forty kinds of reli- 
gion and only one kind of gravy—thinking, as 
he did, that attention to the appetite was more 
important than freedom of thought and develop- 
ment of the mind. Neither would I commend 
the employment of raising fruit at the expense 
of other occupations, all of which have their im- 
portant places in the wide and immense social 
family. But [ could not agree with the city 
resident, who to prove the greater importance of 
cities over the couvtry, exclaimed, “ How admi- 
rable it is, that a large, navigable river has been 
made to run beside every great town!’ Those 
who bury themselves in the narrow apartments 
of a city, with no other recompense than the 
hope of accumulating money, are perLaps making 
a sacrifice which dollars and cents cannot pay 
for. It is not merely the luxuries obtained that 
commend rural cultivation. He who raises trees 
only to make money by them, sacrifices likewise 
the most valuable part of the occupation. There 
are objects always before the rural cultivator, the 
result of Creative Wisdom, constantly tending 
to excite his wonder and admiration. A single 
tree is as acontinued miracle before him. The 


germination of the embryo is a beautiful and 


mysterious process—the circulation of the sap, 
through innumerable tubes, each smaller than 
the finest hair, yet showing a perfection of finish 
under a powerful achromatic microscope; far 
excelling the most elaborately made parts of the 
finest watch—and these tubes in such amazing 
numbers, that I have estimated in a single apple 
tree limb, one inch only in diameter, no less than 
one million. The leaves on a fully grown pear 
tree are half a million in number; yet every one 
of these leaves is divided up into minutely 
branching veins, and every branch is furnished 
with great numbers of these sap tubes or vessels 
—every part of the leaf is made up of millions of 
microscopic cells, more perfect than the cells of 
the honey bee,—and the minute pores on the 
surface of the leaves, through which the ascend- 
ing sap evaporates, while changing its nature to 
descend again to form new wood, are so small 
that 30,000 are found on a single square inch of 
surface—while the beautiful process constantly 
going on for months together, in the circulation 
of the food for the growing leaves and forming 
fruit, through these myriads of pores, is immea- 
surably more complex, more complete, and more 
really wonderful than the working of the most 
perfect steam engine ever made by man. We 
see in the water only, which supplies the wants 
of the growing tree, several most remarkable 
properties, without which every living organiza- 


ition in the vegetable world must perish—and 
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these gone, what would become of the human 
race? Were it not for the capillary attraction 
between the particles of soil and those of water, 
the earth would not retain moisture a moment— 
it would instantly pass downward through the 
soil; and blooming gardens and refreshing land- 
scapes would soon become a frightful desert. 
Were it not for the latent heat contained in water, 
the whole upper portion of the soil would freeze 
instantly as soon as the thermometer sunk below 
the freezing point; and no matter how deep the 
snow might be upon the surface of the earth, the 
very moment the temperature of the air rose above 
freezing, the whole would instantly dissolve into 
water and cause the most destructive floods. The 
latent heat of vapor prevents the instant expan- 
sion of all the water which moistens the ground, 
on the first warm day. All these and many 
other most accurate contrivances, show beyond 
contradiction, that all that supports us and main- 
tains our existence, and that sustains us during 
every breath we draw, is the design of a Supe- 
rior Power on whom we constantly depend. But 
the thinking mind does not stop at the boundaries 
of his own garden. What a theme for contem- 
plation is the view of a broad meadow, consisting 
as it does of countless millions of blades, and 
every one of these made up of myriads of beau- 
tiful vessels and tubes, all having the most per- 
fect finish. Every tree of the thousands which 
compose the broad landscape, is so wonderfully 
constructed, that an ingenious man could not 
manufacture a single leaf or shoot, in all its parts, 


in a whole life-time. But what is a broad land- | 


seape, of a few miles in extent, to the wonders of 
the earth’s surface at large, with its far-stretch- 
ing and gloomy forests, its ranges of sublime and 
mighty mountains, its long-sweeping rivers, and 
the eternal turbulence of its rolling oceans! Yet 
every portion is filled with microscopic wonders, 
and the most beautiful proof of Omniscient de- 
sign—and shall any one say or think, that with 
this proof of the infinite number of creative con- 
ceptions, afforded by the myriads of organized 
and animated objects upon its surface—the ever- 
varying beauties of the clouds and skies—the 
rain-bows and dew-drops—the placid lakes and 
rolling seas—the delicate flowers and blackening 
forests—the gloomy tempests and the crimson 
sunsets—that he would forego the contemplation 
of all these merely for the sake of scooping 
together dollars and cents, and spend the vigor 
of life within the confines of the dark, brick walls 
of the city, poring over columns of figures; or 
in the midst of rural cultivation, shut his eyes 
closely to everything else but the process of con- 
verting one dollar into two.—J. J. Thomas's 
Address to Western N. Y. Fruit Growers’ Society. 





The country is a sweet and natural retreat 
from noise and talk, and allows opportunity for 
reflection, and gives the best subjects for it.— 


Penn. 





THE JEWS—-THEIR INDIVIDUALITY—-THEIR 
LAND—THEIR RESTORATION. 


Could some old dweller in Beersheba, of the 
days of Joshua or David, rise up from one of 
these hillocks and look on the scene on which we 
are looking, might he not say, 

‘*My tent is spoiled, 

Yea, all my cords are broken ; 

My children are gone forth of me. 

Yea, they are not! 

There is none to stretch forth my tent any more, 
Or to set up my curtains.’? (Jer. x. 20.) 


Under the Romans, Beersheba was still a fort 
of some strength ;—one of the long line of strong- 
holds that stretched from Banias in the far north, 
almost to the desert of Et-Tih in the south. In 
Jerome’s time it was still a village; even in 
Maundeville’s day (A.D. 1322), “some of the 
churches” of what had been ‘‘a very fair and 
pleasant town of the Christians,” still remained. 
But of Jew, or Roman, or Christian, there is 
now no representative, and of churches and forts 
nothing remains save these bald hillocks and 
scattered stones. 

The first picture of the land which thus pre- 
sented itself to us on our entrance on it, at the 
extreme south, was that of solitude and desola- 
tion. How truly had the vision spoken, 

‘¢ T will set the land a desolation, and a desolation ; 

Yea, the pomp of her strength shall cease, 

And the mountains of Israel shall be desolate, 

That none pass through. 

Then shall they know that I am Jehovah, 

When I have set the land a desolation, and a deso- 

lation. (Ezek. xxxiii. 28, 29.) 
Passing from Beersheba to Dan,* the traveller's 
eye sees this one thing—vesoLaTIoN. And the 
word means much;—silence, wasteness, and 
astonishmeat, all in one. Egypt was to be “a 
desolation,” (Joel iii. 19). Nineveh was to bea 
desolation,” (Zeph. ii. 15). Babylon was to be 
‘‘a desolation,” (Jer. li. 26). But it is only of 
the land of Israel and of Edom that this double 
form of word is used (Ezek. xxxv. 3). One 
shadow was not enough, there must be two. 
One flood is not enough, there must be two. 
And it is quite a visible desolation. Paradise is 
now desolate, but where is it? Its blossom has 
gone up as dust. Sodom is desolate, but what 
eye has seen it? The bitter waters hide its 








*‘* From Dan to Beersheba,’’ was the ancient form 
of speech. But after the revolt of the ten tribes, 
when the north border of Benjamin became the ter- 
minating line of the kingdom, we have, of course, a 
change. Jehoshaphat ‘‘ went out through the people 
from Beersheba to Mount Ephraim’’ (2 Chron. xix. 
4). We read, too, of Josiah defiling the high places 
where the priests had burnt incense ‘‘ from Geba to 
Beersheba,’’ (2 Kings xxiii. 8). The limits of the 
tribe of Judah are said to be ‘‘ from Beersheba to the 
valley of Hinnom’’ (Neh. xi. 30). When Hezekiah 
sends out his messengers the old landmarks are re- 
sumed. ‘‘They established a decree to make pro- 
clamation throughout all Israel, from Beersheba even 
to Dan,’’ (2 Chron. xxx. 5). 
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hatefulness. But Israel’s ruin is spread out be- 
fore the eye, that all may look upon it. The green 
turf does not cover the “ dry bones” that are 
heaped up everywhere in this “open valley” of 
the dead (Ezek. xxxvii. 2). 

But the penalty exhausts itself, and the re- 
versal of the long attainder comes at last. 


‘¢ Thou shalt no more be termed forsaken, 
Nor thy land be any more termed desolate.”’ 
(Isa. lxii. 4.) 
The curse that has been written on rock, hill, 
plain, and city, gives place to the blessing which 
shall yet more legibly be written all over the 
same. For it cannot be that the evil is literality, 
and the good but a figure; or that the curse is 


for one people, and the blessing for another. It is | 


Israel that has been scattered, and it is Israel that 
shall be gathered; and if righteous judgment 
has spoken out in the former, shall not faithful 
love give utterance to its fulness in the latter? 
‘“‘T was wroth with my people; I have polluted 
their inheritance” (Isa. xlvii. 6); and it is this 
once sacred but now polluted inheritance on which 
we are now treading. But the soil of this land 
holds in it what no other does, the blood of the 
Son of God; and that blood which has hitherto 
lain on it only to defile and condemn it, shall 
put forth its power to cleanse. That which the 


old hymn sings of in reference to earth shall be 
found specially true of this “ holy land,” 


‘** At letius quanto obtulit 
Sese Patri spectaculum, 
Ceelestis Agni candido, 
Ablutus orbis sanguine.’’ 


The restoration or if one may use the word, 


repatriation of Israel, and the healing of their | 


land, seem things which are necessary not merely 
to verify certain ancient prophecies, but to ac- 
count for much that is otherwise unaccountable, 


in the past history and present condition of that | 


people. The desolation of their land might not, 
of itself, intimate much, or offer any serious puzzle. 
For Egypt, Chaldea, and many parts of Asia Minor 
lie as desolate as Palestine. But the peculiarity 
lies in this, that we have a people without a coun- 
try,as well as a country without a people. The 
Egyptians have gone, we know not whither,— 
thrust out by their Saracenic or Turkish con- 
querors, who, in default of any legitimate claim- 
ants, have served themselves heirs to the land 
of the Pharaohs. All that remains to represent 
ancient Mizraim are the few Copts of Middle and 
Upper Egypt,—or perhaps the still fewer families 
of the gypsy race, if indeed these last be not 
rather Indians who, having found their way into 
Europe through Egypt, got the name of the 
country from which they last sailed.* But the 


*Even the Scottish gypsies retain I know not how 
many Sanscrit words in their common vocabulary. 
A Hindoo would at once find himself at home with 
them, at least in their words for common objécts. 


Jew remains; scattered over the earth like the 
ashes of his own altar; or rather like the seeds 
of his own fields, which, sown among the nations, 
have sprung up everywhere into a wondrous har- 
} vest ; a harvest which no man gathers, and about 
which no nation concerns itself. Always sowing 
itself, it springs up in silence; always on the 
increase, it is yet so scattered as to present no 
bulk in any one region, so that the true census 
of this people could only be taken by a combined 
movement among all the governments of earth.* 
Though intermarrying with no Gentile tribe or 
nation, these Jews have not degenerated in form, 
or intellect, or vigor. They are no worn-out 
race, diseased and puny ; though the oldest ex- 
| tant, they give out no sign of age or decay. The 
blood of’ the patriarchs still flows in their veins 
healthy and uncorrupted. Poor as they seem 
sometimes, as you see them passing through the 
cities of the gentile, with the dark ringlet falling 
over their thin, wan cheek, you would know 
them in Alexandria, or Cairo, or Jerusalem amid 
a hundred others,—if not by their step and sinew, 
at least by their forehead and their eye. 

Taking shelter under the wing of every Gen- 
tile nation, they find a home in none. No nation 
will ally itself or join affinity with them; they 

will ally themselves and join affinity with none. 

|Inhabiting their own ‘quarter’ in the cities 
both of east and west, in London or in Jerusa- 
|lem, not more from compulsion or custom than 
|from choice, they keep up their national isola- 
tion, as if some mysterious cordon were drawn 
}around them, over which they may pass to no 
Gentile, and over which no Gentile may pass to 
ithem. The “ fugitives” of earth (Gen. iv. 14), 
their brother’s blood upon them, they increase 
jand prosper on every soil, yet no soil seems to 
suit them, and no kingdom is willing to retain 
them. Exotics everywhere, they yet thrive and 
grow ; but only and evidently for transplantation 
to a more congenial climate and ey 


* ‘Thou hast increased ee nation ; 
15). Or literally 
‘* Thou hast added to the nation, O Jehovah, 

Thou hast added to the nation, 

Thou art glorified ! 

Thou hast extended all the bounds of the land.’’ 
This refers to the day when Israel shall return, a 
greatly multiplied nation to a greatly enlarged land, 
and when they shall be truly ‘‘ Joseph,’’ the increased 
or multiplied one. To this also refers Isa. ix. 3, 
‘*Thou has multiplied the nation ; thou hast not in- 
creased the joy ; (but) they shall yet joy before thee, 
as with the joy of harvest ;”” for the day of their 
deliverance is the time when ‘‘the harvest of the 
earth’’ is reaped, (Rev. xiv. 15). 


t ‘*The remnant of Jacob shall be in the midst of 
many people as a dew from the Lord, as the showers 
upon the grass, that tarrieth not for man, nor waiteth 
|for the sons of men,’’ (Mic. v. 7). Thus widely 
scattered over earth, like dew, shall Israel be; but 
in the morning, when the sun rises, they shall van- 
|ish from these different regions like dew, to be re- 
| gathered into their own land. 


? (Isa. xxvi. 
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Speaking the language of every Gentile king- 
dom,—nay carrying these tongues of the hated 
Goyim even to Jerusalem itself, they yet own as 
their mother-tongue only the language of Abra- 
ham and David. In common intercourse, as 
neighbors or as merchants, they seem, by their 
speech, the men of Spain, or Germany, or Rus- 
sia, or Poland, or Italy, or England; in all 
things, sacred or national, they are Hebrews only. 

This is something unique in history; a new 
thing in the earth. Here is a land waiting for 
a people, and a people waiting foraland. For 
just as they have never been able surely to root 
themselves in any kingdom, so their land has 
never allowed the nations to root themselves se- 
cur‘ly in its borders. Seized upon by all nations, 
in different ages, it has cast them out in succes- 
sion, denying them even tenant-right, and telling 
them that the inheritance is not theirs. 

Is there no meaning in the fact that there has 
been for ages no real security for landed property 
in Palestine? No proper title-deeds can be given, 
or, if given, there is no law to enforce them. It 
is said that the only law in this matter is that of 
‘use and wont ;” that when a man plants a tree, 
he can claim all the land over which that tree, 
when full grown, casts its shadow at noon. But 
proper legal security there is none. The true 
heir is absent, and, in his absence, his land can- 
not legally be bought and sold. Had he been 
dead the transfer might have gone on. But he 
is alive, and, though absent, he refuses to give 
his consent to any alienation of his patrimonial 
acres. Till his signature can be obtained, all 
purchases must be at a venture, and all “ deeds 
and dispositions” mere empty scrolls. 

Even had the Jew not been the ancient pos- 
sessor of Palestine ; had there been no divine pro- 
mise as to Jewish heirship, and no prophetic in- 
timations of a future reoccupation, we should 
have been inclined to say, let this empty corner 
of the earth be given to this homeless race. But 
when these Hebrew tribes are the ancient ten- 
antry ; when they still claim the land, and rest 
their claim upon words that cannot be broken; 
when there are intimations, neither few nor dark, 
in Scripture, that grace is to undo all that judg- 
ment has done,—then the question becomes 
greatly simplified, and we become more assured 
that the issue of the strange spectacle which the 
Gentiles have witnessed for so many centuries, the 
solution of the singular problem which has so 
often engaged the thought, not only of the gen- 
eral historian but of the infidel philosopher, will 
be the replacement of Israel in their own heritage, 
—a heritage which has for ages been kept open 
for them, and which now seems more open to 
them,—more ready to welcome them than ever. 


They are the most thoroughly intact “ nation- 
ality” in the earth; and in the cry for the re- 
storation of nationalities and heritages, may not 
the Jew, as well as the Pole or the Italian, be 
allowed to join ?—Bonar’s Land of Promise. 


REVIEW. 


HOW BURNING FLUID IS MADE. 


Not many years ago the only fluids employed 
in our country for household light were animal 
oils, obtained by perilous adventure on the stormy 
sea with monsters of the deep. At present whale 
oils are in comparatively limited use for illumi- 
nation, and are becoming more limited every 
year. Sperm oil has no superior among all the 
burning fluids, but it has become so dear that 
cheaper substitutes have been sought and ob- 
tained. The most common of these is a com- 
pound of alcohol and turpentine, commonly 
known by the name of burning fluid, which is 
very cheap and cleanly, possessing none of that 
greasy property which belongs to oils. This fluid 
was first brought into public use in 1830; when 
a patent (now expired) was obtained for it by 
Isaiah Jennings, of New York city. It is com- 
posed of nine parts of highly rectified alcohol and 
one of camphene, and is capable of burning in 
common lamps; were it not so volatile no burn- 
ing fluid could be more desirable. From its very 
nature, however, it must be used with great care, 
for it is so liable to evaporate and become explo- 
sive by mixing with the atmosphere. Horrible 


accidents, causing death in many instances, have 
occurred from the explosion of lamps since it 
came into use; hence a safer substance is desir- 
able. 

From some kinds of bituminous coal a sub- 
spirituous oil is now manufactured, which is fast 
coming into popular favor, owing to the improve- 


ments which have recently been made in the 
means of purifying, and in the lamps designed 
for burning it. It is but a few years since it 
was first discovered that oil could be distilled at 
a low temperature from rich cannel coal, and now 
this oil is almost exclusively employed for lubri- 
cation in Great Britain, while it is extensively 
used both for lubrication and illumination among 
our people. Vast beds of rich coal from which 
this oil can be obtained exist in Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, and Kentucky, affording sources of supply 
for thousands of years to come. ‘This oil passes 
over in a very crude state, incapable of being gen- 
erally employed for burning on its first distilla- 
tion; but by the use of sulphuric acid and 
bichromate of potash, several washings and dis- 
tillations, it is purified so as to afford a most 
brilliant light in an argand burner. Coal oils 
are very peculiar. A very clear oil will come 
over in small quantities at a comparatively low 
heat of distillation ; then as the temperature is 
raised, a greater quantity comes over, but is 
thick and viscid. All these oils are liable to be- 
come red in color by exposure to the air, and they 
have an offensive odor. 

Rectified turpentine, under the name of cam- 
phene, which is very cheap, has been tried for 
illumination, and judgment passed against it. 
It requires, like coal oil, an argand burner, and 
even with the greatest care it is liable to smoke 
and fill up the meshes of the lamp-wick with resi- 
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nous matter. Rosin oil, although very cheap, 
labors under the same disadvantages. 

It is a remarkable fact that, while all the ani- 
mal oils may be burnt in common lamps, very few 
of the vegetable oils can be so used. The great 
defect of most vegetable oils for burning is their 
gummy nature, which causes them to clog up the 
meshes of the wick, and give out a dull reddish 
afd smoky light. The two vegetable oils capa- 
ble of burning in lamps are made from the olive 
and the seed of the brassica rapus, (rape seed.) 
This oil is capable of rivalling sperm for giving a 
brilliant light. Patents have been taken out for 
purifying linseed, cotton seed, and sunflower seed 
oils, to adapt them for artificial light, but hitherto 
none of them have come into general use; the 
processes pursued to purify them have either been 
inefficient or too expensive. 

Neither the olive nor the rape is cultivated 
for oil in our country: yet the former may and 
should be, for its beautiful oil, in our South- 
ern States, and the latter for the same object in 
all our States. In France and Germany rape 
seed is extensively and profitably cultivated. 
The oil exists in the seed, and is extracted 
by pressure, like other oils obtained from seeds. 
The seed is first ground to meal, then heated 
to two hundred degrees, placed in bags, and 
submitted to very severe pressure. As the oil 
comes from the press it contains some muci- 
lage, which must be removed to fit it for burn- 
ing. This is accomplished by stirring about 
two per cent. of vitriol among it, washing with 
water in vats, and afterwards filtering it. The 
sulphuric acid unites with the mucilage of the 
oil, and falls down as a heavy precipitate: the 
oil floats on the top of the water after standing a 
few days, and is then drawn off by a syphon or 
tap. This oil, which can be employed in com- 
mon lamps, illumines the lighthouses on the 
French coast, which are said to be the best 
lighted in the world. It is at least an oil to 
which to direct attention in order to induce some 
of our people to introduce a useful manufacture. 
— Scientific American. 


QUIETUDE. 


“ When He giveth quietness, who then can make trouble.” — 
JOB xxxiv. 


Quiet from God! it cometh not to still 
The vast and high aspirings of the soul ; 
The deep emotions which the spirit fill, 
And speed its purpose onward to the goal; 
It dims not youth’s bright eye ; 
Bends not joy’s lofty brow ; 
No guiltless ecstacy 
Need in its presence bow. 


It comes not in a sullen force, to place 
Life’s greatest good in an inglorious rest, 
Through a dull beaten track its way to trace, 
And to lethargic slumber lull the breast : 
Action may be its sphere, 
Mountain-paths, boundless fields, 
O’er billows its career ; 
This is the power it yields. 
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To sojourn with the world, and yet apart— 
To dwell with God, yet still with man to feel ; 
To bear about forever in the heart 
The gladness which His spirit doth reveal ; 
Not to feel evil gone 
From every earthly scene; 
To see the storm come on, 
But feel His shield between. 


It giveth not a strength to human kind, 
To leave all suffering powerless at its feet, 
But keeps, within the temple of the mind, 
A golden altar and a mercy seat ; 
A spiritual ark, 
Bearing the peace of God, 
Above the waters dark, 
And o’er the desert sod. 


How beautiful within our souls to keep 
This treasure the All-merciful hath given ; 
To feel when we awake, and when we sleep, 
Its incense round us like a breeze from heaven! 
Quiet at hearth and home, 
Where the heart’s joys begin,— 
Quiet where’er we roam, 
Quiet around, within. 


“ Who shall make trouble ?” not the evil minds 
Which, like a shadow, o’er creation lower ; 
The spirit peace hath so attuned, finds 
Then feelings that may own the Calmer’s power ; 
What may she not confer, 
E’en when she must condemn? 
They take not peace from her,— 
She may speak peace to them. 


“ What shall make trouble ?” not an adverse fate ; 
Not chilly poverty nor worldly care ; 
They who are tending to a better state, 
Want but that peace to make them feel they are: 
Care, o’er life’s little day, 
The tempest cloud may roll ; 
Peace, o’er its eve will play, 
The moonlight of the soul. 


“ Who shall make trouble?” not the holy thought 
Of the departed—that will be a part 
Of those undying things which peace hath wrought 
Into a world of beauty in the heart: 
The loved ones, passed away, 
Which time’s strong current bore 
Through the dark stream that might not stay, 
The ocean will restore. 


“ What shall make trouble?” not slow, wasting pain, 
Not the impending, certain stroke of death— 
These do but wear away, then snap the chain, 
That binds the spirit down to things beneath. 
The quiet of the grave, 
No trouble can destroy ; 
He who is strong to save, 
Shall break it—but with joy. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreien InTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Liverpool to 
the 10th ult. have been received. The news is unim- 
portant. 

EneLanp.—The first annual meeting of the Cotton 
Supply Association was held at Manchester on the 9th. 
The attendance was large, and the prospects were 
represented as encouraging. It was resolved to con- 
tinue and extend the organization, with a view to 
secure an abundant supply of the raw material. 

The grand jury in London had found true bills of 
indictment against Bernard and Alsop, for feloniously 
attempting to kill the French Emperor. The trial of 
Bernard was about to commence. 

The English government was said to be about to 
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enter into a contract with Austria, for the latter to 
construct a line of telegraph from Malta to Alexandria. 
Large policies of insurance were said to have been 
opened in London and Liverpool for the return of spe- 
cie to America. Trade continued dull. 
France.—The Paris correspondent of the London 
Times states that a commission has been appointed to 
examine and report on the best system for placing the 
French commercial ports in a state of defence. A levy 
of French seamen between 21 and 40 years of age, is 
going on in a most complete and strict manner. 


Inp1a.—News from Bombay to 3rd month 18th, and 
from Calcutta to 3rd month 8th, had been received. 
Nearly the whole city of Lucknow was in possession 
of the British at the latest accounts, and very few of 
the rebels remained in it, many having fled. The 
cavalry and artillery were pursuing the fugitives. A 
panic had occurred at Calcutta, on account of an ap- 
prehended outbreak of natives, but the alarm proved 
to be unfounded. The rebellious districts of Shafgard 
had been annexed to the British territory by Sir 
Robert Hamilton. 

Cuina.—Dates from Hong Kong are to 2nd month 
27th. The Chinese troops were mustering in large 
numbers around Canton, determined, it was said, on an 
attempt to retake the city. Yeh, the captive Gov- 
ernor, had been sent to Singapore. 


The instructions of our government to W. B. Reed, | 


U. S. Commissioner to China, have been made public. 
He is directed to aid, so far as it can be done by 
peaceful co-operation, in the accomplishment of the 
objects which it is understood the Allies seek to attain 
by treaty stipulations, viz., the recognition of the right 
to have accredited Ministers at the Court of Pekin; 
an extension of commercial intercourse, now restricted 
to five ports ; a reduction of the tariff duties on \do- 
mestic produce in its transit from the interior to the 
coast; religious freedom to foreign residents in China ; 
arrangements for the suppression of piracy ; and the 


extension of similar privileges to all other civilized | 


powers. He is to take care to inform the Chinese au- 
thorities that our government is not a party to the 
existing hostilities, and has no intention of interfering 
in the political concerns of the country. 

Mexico.—A decree issued by the Zuloaga adminis- 
tration abolishes the State governments, but it is not 
likely that the order will be obeyed. 


Domestic.—An expedition sent by the U.S. govern- 
ment has been for sonie time attempting the explora- 
tion of the Colorado of the West, by means of steam- 
‘boats of light draught. At the last accounts, one 
steamer had been obliged to turn back, but the other 
had reached the parailel of 35° 20’ north latitude. 
Rapids were becoming frequent, but those already en- 
countered could be overcome by light steamboats with 
powerful engines, 

A singular phenomenon was observed at Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, on the 8th ult. The water of the lake 
suddenly receded from the shore, and soon afterwards 
rose again, in two tide-like waves, two or three feet 
above its ordinary height, retiring in a few minutes to 
its usual level. The whole time occupied by these 
changes did not exceed a half or three-quarters of an 
hour, and the difference between the highest and 
lowest points was fully six feet. 


Coneress.—The bill to repay $750 expended for 
repairs to the Norwegian barque Ellen, on account of 
damages sustained in rescuing passengers from the 
steamship Central America, passed the Senate on the 
2lst ult. Mason, of Virginia, introduced a joint re- 
solution authorizing the President to take such méa- 


sures against Paraguay as may be required by the! to 104 nays. 
refusal of that republic to make reparation for firing | subject was then postponed to the 28th. 
into the American steamer Water Witch, on the Parana/| ciency bill being returned from the Senate 
The resolution was discussed | amendments, two of them were disagreed to. 


river, two years since. 
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on that and the following day, and also on the 26th, 
without action. On the 23d, the bill from the House 
relative to Agricultural Colleges was read twice, and 
referred to the committee on Public Lands. Green, of 
Missouri, made a report from the committee of confer- 
ence on the Kansas bill, which was made the special 
order for the 26th, and ordered to be printed. Seward, 
of New York, explained the views of the minority of 
the committee, in opposition to the report; declaring 
that the people of Kansas ought not to be again require) 
to vote on the Lecompton constitution, which they 
have already rejected, and that the measure proposed 
is one sided and evasive. Un the 24th, Gwin, ot 
California, brought in a bill for the better protection 
of passengers in steamships, which was read twice, 
and referred to the Post Office committee. The De- 
ficiency Appropriation bill, with three amendments, 
passed, yeas 29, nays 19. The report of the confer- 
ence committee on the Kansas bill was taken up on 
the 26th, but no result was arrived at, the time being 
spent in debate. 

In the House of Representatives, on the 21st, the 
majority of the select committee on Printing reported 
a bill to establish a National Printing Bureau, and the 
minority made a report proposing amendments to the 
present law; both were referred to the Committee of 
the Whole. On the 22d, the bill reported by Morrill, 
of Vermont, granting 6,310,000 acres, to be appor- 
tioned among the several States in proportion to their 
representation in Congress, for the support of colleges 
to teach such branches as are related to agriculture 
and the mechanic arts, was passed, yeas 104, nays 101. 
The bill granting pensions to soldiers of the war ot 
1812 was discussed, and notice given of various 
amendments. On the 24th, English of Ind., presented 
the report of the conference on the Kansas bill; the 
dissenting report of the minority, Seward of the Senate 
and Howard of the House, was also read. The bill 
reported by the majority proposes to admit Kansas 
under the Lecompton constitution, with a change ot 
the ordinance relative to public lands, provided thac 
the proposed change be assented to by a majority of 
the voters at au election held for the purpose. ‘The 
new ordinance proposes to grant two sections of public 


|land in each township to the State for the use ot 


schools; seventy-two sections for a State University ; 
ten sections for completing the public buildings ; five 
per cent. of the sales of all public lands within the 
State, after deducting expenses, for internal improve- 
ments ; and all salt springs within the State, not ex- 
ceeding twelve, with six sections of land contiguous 
thereto, to be at fhe disposal of the legislature ; pro- 
vided that the State shall not interfere with the power 
of Congress over public lands, or tax the lands or prop- 
erty of the United States. Ifthe proposed ordinance 
be accepted, the State is to be at once declared ad- 
mitted by Presidential proclamation; if rejected, the 
people are authorized to forma new constitution, 
whenever, and not before, the population of the territory 
shal] equal the ratio of representation for a member of 
the House of Representatives, (now 93,000.) English 
moved to postpone the subject to the next day, and 
print the report. Several other motions were made, 
and finally one moved by Hill, of Georgia, to postpone 
to the 10th of 5th month, was carried, yeas 105, nays 
105. Harris, of Illinois, moved to reconsider and to lay 
that motion on the table, which prevailed the next day, 
by a vote of 105 to 101. The question then recurred 
on adopting the original motion for postponement, as 
amended, pending which the House adjourned. On 
the 26th, the House receded from its former position, 
by rejecting the amended motion by a vote of 100 yeas 
On motion of Stephens, of Georgia, the 
The Defi- 
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